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OLD KINGDOM RELIEFS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


a ie most living art of ancient Egypt comes from the time 
of the pyramids, about 3000 to 2500 B. C. The period was 
that of the Old Kingdom, lasting from the rise of the third 
dynasty under King Sozer to the fall of the sixth. Later ages 
looked back upon its art as the embodiment of the ideal toward 
which they should strive, much as Europe has looked back upon 
the art of Greece. The Museum has acquired for the John 
Huntington Collection six fine reliefs of the Old Kingdom. 

The Museum reliefs once decorated the tomb of an Egyptian 
noble of the sixth dynasty, about 2600 B. C. The date can be 
reckoned approximately through the appearance on one’ of 
them, illustrated on page 195, of the name of Unis, the last king 
of the fifth dynasty. The reader may see for himself. The name 
includes a rabbit, Un; a line of ripples, ” (simply for good 
measure); a leaf, i; and a folded cloth, s. Other reliefs in the 
collection from which the Museum pieces come bear the names 
of Isesi, the predecessor of Unis; Kakai, a predecessor of Isesi; 
and Teti, the first king of the sixth dynasty, who succeeded 
Unis in 2625 B. C. These names do not refer to the reigning 
kings but occur as parts of the names of friends of the deceased 
—Unis-lives, Isesi-shines, Teti. .... (The last part of this 
name is destroyed.) Evidently the reliefs could not be earlier 
than the last named king, Teti, and the youth named in honor 
of Teti had had time to grow up since Teti came to the throne 
in 2625. But the reliefs could hardly be much later than the 
early part of the sixth dynasty, as they show so many men 
named in honor of the kings of the fifth dynasty. The style of 
the sculpture bears out this supposition. It seems certain, then, 
that the reliefs were carved about 2600 B. C., when the fine 
sculptural traditions of the fifth dynasty still prevailed. 

A few years later the growing power of the provincial gov- 
ernors, having become hereditary, so weakened the central 

1 30.136 Length 20” (515 mm.); width 8 54” (221 mm.) Anonymous Gift. 
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Park, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise $1.50 per year. 
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authority that the kingdom broke up and Egypt fell a prey to 
anarchy. 

The sculptures in an Egyptian tomb were intended to insure 
for the deceased the continuation in the next world of his rich 
life in Egypt. It was not that the dead was supposed to enjoy 
the sculptures, but rather that the representations became 
spiritual realities beyond the grave. Sometimes objects were 
“killed” in order to become substance for the use of a spiritual 
being. The alabaster bowls in the Egyptian room were found 
broken and piled in a corner of a tomb chamber; a wooden bow 
in Case 11 has been chopped in two. It was not necessary to 
“kill” the sculptures; they were not actuality but imagery of 
magical power. The scenes depicted in the tombs supply our 
greatest source of knowledge of the ancient Egyptians. 

The portrait’ of the deceased, illustrated on the cover, shows 
the noble seated on a wooden chair, the legs of which are carved 
to simulate those of an animal. The noble was doubtless watch- 
ing his slaves bringing in the animals of his estate or harvesting 
flax. He wears a voluminous wig, a false beard, a collar once 
decorated in paint, and a small linen skirt. The relief, now the 
pure white of the limestone, was once painted all over, the flesh 
a deep red. The conventions of Egyptian art, primitive in the 
time of this sculpture but continuing as fixed rules through 
thousands of years, demanded that the face be shown in profile, 
the eye and shoulders full face, the arms and legs in profile— 
each part from the viewpoint of salient characteristic. If such 
a convention seems childishly limiting, consider the convention 
prevalent in European art for the last five centuries—that an 
artist should draw only what he could see at one moment from 
one position with one eye. The Egyptian convention allowed 
fuller description. Within his conventions the sculptor of this 
portrait evinces a power of simple vision exceedingly rare in 
later art. The care for refined modeling shows chiefly in the 
forms of the face. If the sculptor lacked in the anatomy of the 
body and limbs, the paint would in any case cover it up, and 
the whole composition is given stark grandeur. 

The most elaborate scene is that of planting and harvesting 
flax,’ illustrated on the inside of the cover. In the upper register 

1 800.30 Length 38 %” (987 mm.); width 31 #” (806 mm.) The John Huntington Collection. 


2 801.30 Length 6834” (1740 mm.); width 3654” (930 mm.) The John Huntington Collec- 
tion. 
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men are seen planting flax seed carried in baskets, while other 
slaves drive oxen drawing a wooden plow to cover the seed. 
Below are shown men harvesting and binding flax. Lower still 
are the upper parts of a number of men enjoying the gaieties 
of the harvest. The man waving a sickle shouts, “Fine day, 
this!’ There is a good deal of color on the relief. The men’s 
bodies, as always, are red; the oxen are black where the color 
remains; the hieroglyphs are pale green; the flax stems are green; 
while just above the mass of green stems behind the bending 
figure toward the left one may find a small patch of blue flowers. 

On page 195 is illustrated a very fine relief* of two antelopes 
and a goat being led in by three men. Above the first beast the 
inscription says, “Bringing in the young oryx.” The other two 
animals are also called young, their species named, and their 
characteristics clearly depicted. The three are the oryx leucoryx 
(a kind of antelope), the capra ibex (a mountain goat), and the 
addax nasomaculatus (another kind of antelope). Species char- 
acteristic is one strong element in Egyptian art, for it was im- 
portant that the animal culture of the next world should follow 
the familiar patterns of an estate in Egypt. This relief is the 
most delicate of the group. The modeling of the heads is pecu- 
liarly fine; and the contours of the neck show a sensitive feeling 
for structure of bone, muscle, and shaggy skin. 

On the same page is illustrated another relief? of three gentle- 
men bearing gifts of birds, cakes, figs, etc. They are from right 
to left, as the Egyptian read: Seshemnofer, Irenptah, and 
Sokarni, the last two with important titles. The friends of the 
deceased would continue their friendship beyond the western 
horizon. The sculptor evidently forgot to leave stone for the 
relief inscription at the left, and had to scratch it into the back- 
ground. He seems to have been tired, anyway, by the time he 
got to the last inscription. The tombs frequently show such 
variation in the quality of carving in one relief. Either one stone- 
cutter lost interest, or a boy was hurried in to help his compe- 
tent elder, or perhaps Sokarni objected to the omission of one 
of his titles. The reliefs are full of such human interest. 

The last relief,’ illustrated on page 198, is of oxen and edible 

1799.30 Length 63 5%” (1616 mm.); width 14 y¢” (366 mm.) The John Huntington Collection. 


2 802.30 Length 28 #4” (725 mm.); width 15 33” (389 mm.) The John Huntington Collection. 
3 803.30 Length 3848” (986 mm.); width 22 44” (581 mm.) The John Huntington Collection. 
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birds. The deceased has two thousand of the first kind of duck 
and one thousand of the second. The different kinds of bird are 
definitely characterized, and under the feathers one may feel 
the varying backs and breasts. The skeletons of the oxen, too, 
move within their hides. The Old Kingdom artist enjoyed such 
incidental actions as that of the second man leading his steer 
with his left hand and gently touching the first steer with his 
right hand, a gesture of mildest impatience. There is a mag- 
nificent skull of such an ox as these in the Hamann Museum of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical School of Western Re- 
serve University, where one may see also the variations of horns 
of goats and antelopes, if one wishes to check the anatomical 
knowledge of the Egyptian sculptor. 

The importance of this group of sculptures is in part its ex- 
cellent presentation of a great and early period of Egyptian art 
hitherto barely represented in the Museum, but beyond its 
value as illustrating the history of art it embodies the ultimate 
worth of sheer beauty. R. H. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE 


Several pieces of sculpture acquired within the last few months 
are shown publicly for the first time in the Southern Asiatic 
Exhibition that opened in Gallery X on November twenty- 
sixth. The small Buddha’ in black schist is from a monastery 
in Nalanda, Bihar, where it served the same purpose as the 
paintings by Fra Angelico in the cells at San Marco, Florence. 
Incised in Sanskrit at both sides of the figure is the Buddhist 
confession of faith: 

Of all things sprung from a cause 

The Buddha hath revealed the cause: 

Likewise he reveals how each must end. 

Such is the word of the Great Sage.? 
The Bodhi-tree above the head, the lotus seat, and the lion 
throne—all are attributes of the Deity. The hands are held in 
the earth-touching pose or mudra, the explanation of which will 
be found in the following story. “Then followed the assault of 
Mara, the Evil One—again, a dramatization of the interior 
struggle of the hero with the world and the flesh. First of all 

1 Height: 12”. 

2 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
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Mara appeared in the guise of a messenger, praying the 
Bodhisattva to restore peace and order in his kingdom, which 
had been usurped by his wicked cousin Devadatta. But the 
Buddha well understood that one who would find the way, 
must rather de good than do good: he refused to intervene. 
Then Mara, with his demon hosts, assaulted the seated prince 
with storms of rain and fire and heavy stones and scorching 
sand: but all these missiles fell at his feet like a rain of heavenly 
flowers. Then Mara claimed the wisdom-seat for himself, and 
called his hosts to witness to his right to it. But the Bodhisattva 
put out his hand, and touched the Earth and called on her to 
witness, and she came forth and witnessed. Then Mara was 
abashed.’”* In our stone, the Earth Goddess appears in the 
center of the pedestal. After comparison with other Pala sculp- 
tures,” a late ninth or tenth century date can be assigned. 

Of the same period is a life-sized, seated Buddha’ of brown 
sandstone from Lalitagiri in the province of Orissa. This figure 
was evidently carved by a craftsman concerned primarily with 
the symbolization of a religious concept and only secondarily 
with the capacity of skillful modeling to excite reverence. As in 
the preceding instance, the Buddha sits on the lotus throne with 
the right hand extended toward the earth. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that the left hand—which is raised instead of 
resting on the ankles—may indicate an unusual mudra. Because 
of its great size, the Buddha is both impressive and important 
as a document. 

Another figure*in brown sandstone comes from the Temple 
of the Sun at Konarak, also in Orissa. Despite a thirteenth 
century date, its relation to the large Buddha is obvious in the 
protruding lower lip, the clearly defined nose with the dilated 
nostrils, and the matter-of-fact carving of the arms and legs. 
It is rather heavily bedecked with jewels, but wears only a 
single garment and is probably a yaksi or a minor deity. It 
seems that the lotus held over the head is meant to designate 
the presence of a Buddha, at whom the flower will be thrown by 
way of respect. Both the remarkable state of preservation and 


1A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


2 Stella Kramrisch, “Pala and Sena Sculpture,” Rupam, No. 40. Pala Period, 730-1197. 
3 Height: 4’ 8”. 
4 Height: 4’ 3”. 
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the sympathetic treatment of the capital and the upper part of 
the body are worthy of notice. 

Of higher aesthetic significance than any of the three other 
sculptures is a marble female statue’ from Udaipur in North 
India that seems to have been done between the twelfth and the 
fourteenth centuries. She, too, is well-laden with jewels, but 
wears two slight garments. The slender waist and the exag- 
gerated hip and breasts may seem all too foreign to an Occi- 
dental, but—once they are recognized as part of the Indian 
formula—the sensitive modeling and superb handling of curves 
becomes evident. Although the piece has been badly mutilated, 
the fragmentary right arm alone is enough to give evidence of 
genius. 

Of a decidedly different character are the three reliefs’ from 
the ancient kingdom of Gandhara, which are said to have been 
found near the Buner border in the Peshawar district of the 
Northwest Frontier Province. Work of this type is usually dated 
in the first or second century of the Christian era, but beyond 
this there is little that can be said. There are elaborate proofs 
both that Greek forms were adapted to Indian demands and 
that Indian demands were adapted to Greek forms. Whatever 
the case, the sculptures under consideration have little obvious 
relation to India but are Greek as to subject,’ treatment, and 
even musical instruments. Apparently a Bacchanalian festi- 
val is under way, probably in connection with the making of 
wine. In the relief illustrated in the center of the page, one 
man is beating a tympanum, another playing a lyre, while three 
others dance and clap their hands. The significance of the object 
held by the sixth man is not known. In the bottom relief three 
boys dance while a fourth blows a horn, a fifth carries a bunch 
of grapes, and the last one is either shaking strange musical 
instruments or juggling balls. In the third relief, a woman 
drinks while a man pours, another carries a jug, and a fourth 
brings a wine skin slung over his shoulders. Of the two central 
figures, the man beats a tympanum and the woman—one finger 

1 Height: 1/114". 

2 Two others from the same set are in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 
and the Rijks Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden, respectively. A relief of the same size and 
material, and with an identical Corinthian capital and precisely the same spacing of the figures 
is in the British Museum. It is illustrated over the title, “Marine Deities,” in Foucher, L’ Art 


Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara, Vol. I, Fig. 126. 
3 The scenes may be in connection with the life of pleasure of the Buddha. 
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raised—keeps time. The palm leaf probably symbolizes festivity. 

The figures in the central relief are rare from an archaeolog- 
ical point of view because of their Phrygian caps and costumes, 
seldom found in Gandharan work.’ But of still greater impor- 
tance in this respect are the nude dancers depicted at the bot- 
tom of the page, for this is possibly the only representation of 
such a subject that has thus far come to light in the art of 
Gandhara. 

All the figures are nearly in the full round and display a 
naturalism quite akin to late Greek, or perhaps Roman sculp- 
ture. Observe, for instance, the nude dancer with the scarf, 
whose next step has been clearly indicated by the sculptor with- 
out sacrificing the easy posture. And, likewise, the others taking 
part in the celebration are posed as comfortably as in life, with 
no straining for effect. Of highest artistic qualifications is the 
relief uppermost in the illustration; and here, also, is the great- 
est amount of Greek influence. The faces and boots are possibly 
Scythian, or else derived from one of the peoples picked up by 
Alexander on his way toward India; but the carving, some of 
the costumes, and the folds of the drapery are typically Greek. 
The spacing between the figures and the use of curves to break 
monotony suggest the rhythm of the best friezes of ancient 
Greece, but in spite of unusual naturalism there is a stiffness 
and a stylization found only in decadent work. The fact, how- 
ever, that the new reliefs are not up to those of the Parthenon 
does not prevent them from being works of art. mG M. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAIT MEDALLION 


A sketch for a painting often reveals a certain freshness and 
vitality which is not always carried over into the finished pic- 
ture. The same holds true of the portrait medallion carved in 
fine wood or lithographic stone, used first as a model for the cast 
medal and later appreciated and made for its own beauty and 
charm. These medallions, never large and some of them tiny, 
were carved direct, with no study in wax or clay to guide the 
sculptor. They were unique, originals, and attained great popu- 
larity during the sixteenth century in Germany. At that time 
they were made for friends in much the same way as daguer- 


1 There are others in the Archaeological Museum in Mathura. 
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reotypes and photographs were exchanged almost three centuries 
later. Accurate representations of individuals, almost photo- 
graphic in detail, these miniatures in wood or stone had an 
added interest in the play of light and shade produced by differ- 
ent degrees of relief. 

In the history of realistic art they hold a definite and valuable 
place, for the artist spurned flattery of his subject and carved 
peculiarities of features and of dress with the greatest precision; 
nothing was slighted. Celebrated personages of three hundred 
and fifty or four hundred years ago are brought down to the 
twentieth century through these portraits in bas-relief. The 
character of the sitter has been indelibly indicated; the cos- 
tume and headdress of the day have been delightfully preserved. 
Many of the figures, however, refuse to be identified. They 
speak for themselves in the art world but divulge no intimacies. 

A medallion’ of this type has been added to the Dudley P. 
Allen Collection. It is carved in Kelheim, or lithographic stone, 
greenish-gray in color, and waxy in finish. On it appears the 
bust of a woman in profile—the majority of subjects are carved 
in profile—who holds in her left hand a stiff little nosegay. Her 
hair, mysteriously arranged so as to give a decided curve to the 
back of her head, is covered with a net; on the outside of this, 
a small twisted coil of hair is looped around the top of her head, 
coming straight across her forehead at the line of the net. The 
yoke of her bodice is shirred in symmetrical folds, each tiny 
gather carefully etched, and all of this outlined with an almost 
microscopic strip of embroidery, which is also seen around her 
collar, at the elbow, and on the cuffs. A narrow ruching, crinkled 
in orderly fashion, edges her comfortably high collar and her 
cuffs. The lower part of the bodice is drawn tightly and smoothly 
into a belt, and the fullness just below the waist suggests a 
voluminous skirt. 

Eye, nostril, lips, and chin are all delicately modeled. The 
whole completes the picture of a lady. She is not old, not young; 
she is pondering and wistful. Perhaps the inscription in South 
German dialect explains this pensiveness: “Das Ist Mein 
Groeste Pein Das Icu Nit Pin Do Gern Wott SEIN 
Att xvi Jor.” (It is my greatest sorrow that I am not, though 


1 Diameter: 133”. 
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I gladly would be, sixteen years old.) Goethe, almost two cen- 
turies later, expresses her feelings in his prelude of Faust: 


Yes! = me back the reine of — 


While life’s realities were all 
Give me my 
What more need be said! 

This medallion bears the initials “‘C. K.,” and can be attrib- 
uted to Chilian (Kilian) Koch, a medallist who worked in 
Nuremberg from 1580 to 1600. Little is known of this artist, but 
this example of particularly fine workmanship proves that he 
ranked among the best carvers of his time. The Nuremberg 
medal can proudly take its place with two portrait medallions 
in wood, of Augsburg provenance, also in the Allen Collection. 

H. S. F. 


TWO COLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN INDIAN BASKETS 


The art of weaving baskets is among the oldest arts in the 
history of man, and throughout the world excellent examples of 
this craft are to be found. Early Egyptian coiled baskets are 
mentioned in the Bible when the story of Joseph is told. Cen- 
turies later, the Greeks coined a word for baskets: kaneon, or 
kanastron, from kanna, meaning a reed. From this word comes, 
through the Latin version, canistra, the present word canister. 
Unfortunately, what baskets these early Greeks fashioned have 
not survived.’ 

The basketry native to the western and northwestern parts 
of North America can be classed among the most interesting of 
all. Long before the discovery of this continent, the making of 
baskets was almost universal among the Indians; and in the 
field of American Indian baskets there is almost an unbroken 
genealogy, a tradition of which, as exemplified by the finest 
examples, no people need feel ashamed. 

A great deal of primitive art was created with no definite 
aesthetic intent. The Indians made baskets because there was 
a definite need for them; and, as often happened with primitive 
weaving, sculpture, and pottery used in connection with daily 


1 Otis Tufton Mason, Indian Basketry (Doubleday, Page and Co., 1904), Vol. I, pp. vii and viii, 
Introduction. 
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life or religious ceremonies, the art element slipped in, almost 
casually, and was not conscious or forced. 

Woman evolved the idea of constructing baskets with her 
nimble fingers out of the materials which she found near at 
hand. She created because it was necessary to have food trays 
and containers. Later, the art of making baskets became a con- 
crete expression of Indian life; and the makers put into their 
craft objects all of their feeling for color, imagery, and fine 
design. 

With the Indians, whether of the desert lands or of the mist- 
cloaked Northwest, basketry was a highly important craft. For 
generations, the tradition they created passed down through the 
feminine side of the clan. 

The first baskets were undecorated and were made of wood 
fibers, grass, and roots. This type was crude in shape and weave. 
The varieties of old baskets may be divided into two classes: 
the woven and the coiled. Woven types have a warp and weft: 
coiled types have instead a continuous foundation of rods, 
splints, or grass fibers; and these are virtually sewed together 
with pieces of finer material. Later, the basket makers, as their 
knowledge of religion and folklore grew, began to insert little 
motives in the weave. Sometimes these were in one color; later, 
as in the finest cylindrical baskets of the Tlinkit tribe of 
Alaska, five and six colors are intermingled in strong designs. 

It has been believed that the designs were original and real- 
istic pictures conventionalized into motives having symbolic 
meanings; or that they were ornamental decorations which had, 
by process of time, grown into symbolic motives. It is now 
thought that these Indian designs are not the outgrowth of 
either of these two tendencies, but an intermingling and fusion 
of them both. 

The designs on all the baskets are so highly conventionalized 
that to the average observer the motives of star, oblong, square, 
and zig-zag shapes, and the representations of birds, animals, 
reptiles, insects, animal tracks, and plant life are undecipher- 
able. With the passing of years the motives had become increas- 
ingly symbolical and conventionalized, and in some cases the 
meanings were entirely lost. Even the shapes of these designs, 


1A. L. Kroeber, “Decorative Symbolism of the Arapaho,” American Anthropologist, N. S., 
Vol. III, pp. 308-337. 
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once original representations of dissimilar objects, were com- 
bined in the process of evolution; and now one design may really 
portray two things. 

Two interesting collections of North American Indian bas- 
kets have been recently given to the Museum: one, a bequest 
of twelve baskets from Mrs. Horace Kelley; the second, a gift 
of fourteen baskets from Mrs. Lionel A. Sheldon. The examples 
in the Kelley bequest are varied in size, shape, and texture, and 
are characteristic works of diverse tribes. They range from a 
Mexican priest’s basket to gambling trays, food trays, and 
round open baskets used for storage. They come from the Pima 
tribe of Arizona, the Pala and Soboba Mission tribes of Cali- 
fornia, the Makah tribe of Puget Sound country, and the 
Tlinkit and Yakatat tribes of Alaska. Two of the baskets, 
though similar, are not of Indian origin; possibly they are 
African. The group which comes as a gift of Mrs. Lionel A. 
Sheldon ranges from food trays, berrying, storage, stationary, 
and carrying baskets of the Tlinkit, Haida, and Yakatat tribes 
of Alaska to characteristic works of the Nutka, Makah, and 
Hupa tribes of the Northwest and of the San Diego and San 
Gabriel Mission tribes of California. 

The baskets of the Southwest and California are mostly of a 
coarse but tight weave, and the simple designs are for the most 
part in black on a grayed yellow ground. Some of the baskets 
of the Northwest are of a fine, tight imbricated weave, at times 
twilled, and at others twined, or as it was called, ““wush toosh 
a’r-kee” (close together weave). Others are made of coarser 
fibers. Many of the fine, twined Tlinkit baskets are made 
of split cedar roots, and others are made of spruce with the 
designs embroidered on in dyed squaw grass. These particular 
baskets are not early but show influences and characteristics 
of the older forms. 

Both of these collections are welcome additions to the De- 
partment devoted to Primitive Art, and they serve to empha- 
size the fine standard already set by the small basket collection. 

C. F. R. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for November, 
1930, the following names have been added to the Membership 


lists: 


LIFE 
Bond, Mrs. Merritt C. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Baehr, a H. 
Bates, C. F. William 


Abbey, Mrs. E. L. 
Anderson, Helen 

Archer, Mrs. Frank L. 
Bailey, Annetta A. 
Bamberger, Mrs. Gustave 
Barlow, Professor O. W. 
Benesch, Milton M. 
Berger, Dr. Samuel S. 
Bernard, Edmund J. 
Bixler, Paul 

Brennan, Edward G. 
Brown, Mrs. Charles 
Brown, Reverend Edwin A. 
Bulkley, Dorothy 

Burger, Mrs. E. J. 
Burkhart, Lelah G. 
Buyak, Stephen 
Campbell, Essie L. 
Chapman, P. H. 
Chisholm, Bruce 
Mrs. Ralph B. 
Clark 

Clark, Geraldine B. 
Colflesh, Mrs. Donald R. 
Cooley, ‘Carleton 
Corbusier, Mrs. John W. C. 
Corey, Mildred B. 
Cottam, Mrs. Nettie B. 
Counts, Fred 

Czerny, Mrs. Frank M. 
Darby, Isabel 

Darst, Louise 

Davies, Maxton R. 
Dawson, Eva 


Deller, Reverend Howard F. 


Denison, Mrs. Andrew C, 
DeRosa, Mrs. Oreste 
Dowden, Mrs. Harold V. 
Duerr, Mrs. Jessie C. 
Dunn, Mrs. J. A. 
Eppard, Mrs. Lester 
Everhart, Frances 
Fairbanks, Cleon J. 
Fajen, Mrs. Theodore 
Fink, Portia Elizabeth 


Gaertner, Carl F. 

Giles, Mary H. 

Hildebrandt, Charles R. 
ANNUAL 

Forestall, Mrs. Effie 

Fox, Estella 

Frankel, Mrs. David 

Fuller, Mrs. Margaret B. 

Gaus, Mrs. Ernest G. 

Geesling, Mrs. Harry L. 

Gill, Anna 

Given, Leila 

Givens, Helen B. 


Green, Mrs. Edward L. 
Greenwood, Marie L. 
Hackenberg, Vera 
Hackett, ts. Sara 
Hadde, Herbert F. 
Hatch, Wallace H. 


Heaverman,Mrs. George H. 


Hein, William A. 
Hein, Mrs. William A. 
Hellikson, Mrs. George 
Herke, Mrs. Fred P. 
Hersh, Beatrice 
Hoffman, Mrs. Louise 
Honig, Mrs. Frank 
Hottman, Lilian N. 
Houser, Dr. V. Judson 
Howarth, Laura 
Huelsman, Eileen E. 
enkins, Mrs. Lucy Cross 
esse, Mrs. Adolph 
icha, Joseph 
ohnson, Mrs. Norman W. 
ulius, Mrs. S. F. 
Kagy, H. Sheffield 
Keenan, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Kelley, Cecilia C. 
Kendrick, Mrs. Joseph 
King, Anna E. 
Kinney, Mrs. Adelbert T. 
Kitzerow, Grace I. 
Knight, Adah Prescott 
Knox, J. Arthur 
Koehler, Ruth 
Kojan, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Spreng, Dr. Dwight S. 
arren, Dr. Robert A. 


Kornhauser, Mrs. Ida 
Krause, Mrs. Rudolph C. 
Langstaff, Lois 

Lindberg, Mrs. Hilda 
Livingstone, Mrs. Harry S. 
Loveman, Dr. Albert 
McCarter,Mrs.Margaret E. 
McConville, Mrs. Frank W. 
McElderry, B. R., Jr. 
McKitterick, Mrs. Wm. G. 
McNulty, Sarah 
MacBain, Alvah L. 
Marshall, William M. 
Martindale, Mrs. E. H. 
Mason, Mrs. George E. 
Menzies, Mrs. Florence 
Merkle, Mrs. Robert 
Milner, Marie 

Mitchell, Mrs. Charles E. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mabel E. 
Monroe, Gerald A. 

Moss, Mrs. Sidney H. 
Moulthrop, Ray J. 
Nagel, Mrs. Christine E. 
Nebel, Mrs. Louis 

Niece, Mrs. F. H. 
Obenauf, Mrs. Albert M. 
Obrock, Mrs. Florence 
Ostrander, Mrs. F. E. 
Owens, Mrs. Paul C. 
Pagan, Mrs. Henrietta J. 
Peck, Mrs. John Sherman 
Pimsner, Mrs. 
Powell, Mrs. E. A 

Read, George E. 

Regan, Frank 

Robbins, Mrs. Jay C. 
Ryan, Mrs. Stanley J. 
Samson, Mrs. Edson E. 
Sanford, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Schoeneman, Lillian 
Schulz, Eleanor 

Smith, Mrs. Frank M. 
Smith, Dr. Joseph T. 
Stevenson, Mrs. Thomas 


poe Gordon, Mrs. H. Ralph 
Grau, Erna R. 
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Stewart, Mildred Vail, Serena E. Winner, Warren R. 
Stewart, Mrs. S. H. Vidervol, Pauline Winograd, Mrs. Samuel M. 
Streich, Leona Zottman Vigneras, Marcel Winter, Alice 

Sweeney, Mrs. John F. Watkins, Mrs. J. D. Wolfenstein, Matilda 
Taeusch, H. W. Webster, Harry K. Wootton, Mrs. George S. 


Taylor, Mrs. Clarence M. Wertheimer, Joseph T. Wrede, Frank C. 
Taylor, Mrs. Thomas G. Westphal, Mrs. William C. Wright, Charles F. 
Taylor, Mrs. William D. Wheeler, Nina L. Zucker, Roger A. 
Thompson, Harvey E. Wilbraham, Mrs. Oliver C. 


MEMBERSHIP, OCTOBER 31, 1930 


Foundation Benefactor........ 1 Fellow....................... 83 
Endowment Benefactor........ 223 
Fellow in Perpetuity.......... 6183 


ACCESSIONS—GIFTS AND PURCHASES 
GOLDSMITH’S WORK AND IVORY 

Ivory horn of St. Blasius, 11th century, Byzantine; 1 silver gilt and 

agate portable altar: outer frame, 12th century, Byzantine, and 

inner frame, about 1200, Lower Saxony, German; 1 silver gilt and 

enamel arm reliquary, about 1175, Hildesheim, German; 1 ivory and 

silver gilt reliquary: ivory, 11th century, Liége, Valley of the Meuse, 

and the silver gilt, second half 14th century, Brunswick, German. 
Tue Joun Huntincton 

1 cloisonné enamel medallion, 8th century, Frankish, German. 

PURCHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp 

The silver gilt paten of St. Bernward mounted in a monstrance: paten, 

12th century, Hildesheim, and the monstrance, end of the 14th 
century, Lower Saxony, German. PuRcHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp 
witH AppITION oF Girt Mrs. R. H. Norwes 


METAL 

1 medal by Emery Blin, French. Mrs. Cuartes S. WALSH 
POTTERY 

5 sculptured vases, Chimu ware, Peruvian. Guerpon S. Ho.pen 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 

1 charcoal drawing, Anonymous, American. Mrs. CLareE CALDWELL 

1 drypoint by Peggy Bacon and 1 etching by Lester G. Hornby, 

American. Mr. Mrs. Matcoim L. McBripe 


8 engravings by William Blake, 1 etching by Luigi Schiavonetti after 
Blake, and 10 etching-mezzotints by Richard Earlom after Claude 
Lorrain, British; 10 etchings by Hubert Robert, French; 2 woodcuts 
by Hans Baldung Griin, German; and 4 wood-engravings by Rock- 
well Kent, American. Tue W. Harkness COLLECTION 

I engraving, anonymous copy after Martin Schongauer, German. 

M. KNoeEDterR & Co., Inc. 

4 engravings by Lucas van Leyden, Dutch; 1 by Jean Duvet, French; 
and 2 by Martin Schongauer, German. Tue Print Cius 
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1 etching by Roi Partridge, American. Lucia McBripE 
1 etching by Jerome Hopfer after Campagnola, and 1 engraving by 
Martin Schongauer, German; 1 engraving by Jacopo de’Barbari, 
1 by Marco Dente, 1 by School of Mantegna, 1 by Master of the 
Sforza Book of Hours, 1 by Benedetto Montagna, 2 by Marc- 
antonio Raimondi, and 1o chiaroscuros by Andrea Andreani, Italian. 
Tue Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLecTiIon 
1 lithograph by Mabel Dwight, 1 woodcut by Howard Cook, Ameri- 


can; and 1 etching, unassigned. E. WEYHE 
93 steel engravings by various artists. Mrs. Atvorp L. BisHop 
REPRODUCTIONS 


30 reproductions of water color drawings by William Blake, British. 
Tue Duptey P. ALLEN CoLLecTIon 
SCULPTURE 
1 black schist Buddha, late 9th or 1oth century, and 1 marble figure, 
12th-14th century, Indian. Tue Cuartes W. Harkness CoLiecTion 
1 archaistic marble relief, 1st century B. C.-1st century A. D., 
Graeco-Roman. PuRCHASE FROM THE J. H. Wave Funp 
TEXTILES 
I woven fragment, early 1gth century, Dalecarlian, Swedish. 
Sara Mattsson 
1 piece of brocade, late 18th century, Japanese. 
PuRCHASE FROM THE J. H. Wape Funp 
EDUCATIONAL 
1 water color painting by Carl W. Broemel, American. 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE 
1 oil painting by Alfred J. Wands, American. Mrs. Howarp M. Hanna 


I costume doll, German. Mrs. Mary HAaw.ey 
2 pairs of shoes, 1 pair of puttees, 1 hat, 1 apron and 4 embroidered 
cases, modern, Chinese. Mrs. Howarp C. Hottis 


oil painting by Zarh Pritchard, English. Mrs. Henry C. HutcHIns AND 
H.Maynarpb REEs IN MEmory OF THEIR MOTHER,MRs. WILLIAM D. REES 
bowls and 1 basket, North American Indian. McBripe 
oil painting by Ambrozi Paliwoda, American. Francis F. PRENTIsS 
toy, 19th century, Austrian. Emmy ZweEyBRUCK-PROCHASKA 
candelabra, modern, Swedish. Mrs. WIxTor TIBERG 
basket, North American Indian; and 1 bowl, New Mexican. 

Mrs. Cuares S. WatsH Memory oF Dr. Cuartes S. WALSH 
piece of homespun linen, 19th century, 2 marionettes and 1 mario- 
_ hette head, modern, American; 6 pieces of pewter, 19th century, 
American and English; 5 enamel boxes and 4 raffia mats, modern, 
Austrian; 32 metal and pottery figures, modern, Austrian and Ger- 
man; 1 model suit of armor, modern, British; 4 reproductions of 
ivory sculpture, ancient, British; 2 pieces of embroidery, 19th 
century, Chinese; 6 textiles, 19th century, Croatian; 6 posters, 
modern, Czechoslovak; 2 reproductions of sculpture, ancient, 
Egyptian; 141 wooden and raffia figures and toys, 25 textiles, 4 
shoes and 11 block prints, modern, European; 9 dolls, modern, 
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European and Fapanese; 4 wood carvings, 2 locks, 17th-18th 
century, Io pieces of pottery, modern, French; 15 wax reliefs from 
18th century molds, German. PuRCHASE 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 


LACE 
Special Exhibition of Lace from the Mrs. John Sherwin Collection. 
| Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Exhibition of Southern Asiatic Art. N. M. HEERAMANECK, 
HEERAMANECK GALLERIES, Pau MALLon, AND YAMANAKA & Co. 
PAINTINGS 


Eighth Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels, various artists. THE 
Artists, Louise H. Burcurietp, THE Daniet GALLERY, THE ARTHUR 
B. Davies Estate THRU THE FERARGIL GALLERIES, THE Downtown 
Gatiery, Mrs. Louise M. Dunn, Duranp-Rvuet, Inc., FERARGIL 
Ga.tertes, Lucy S. Greene, E. Grecor THRU THE Downtown GAL- 
LeRY, C. W. KrausHaar Art GALLERIES, Sam A. LEwisoun, THE 
MacsetH Mrs. Matcoim L. McBripe, 
KEN, Montross Gattery, Mrs. R. H. Muncer, Frank K. M. Renn, 
Tue Frank K. M. Reun Gateries, REINHARDT GALLERIES, JACQUES 
SELIGMANN & Co., Inc., Marre STERNER, E. WEYHE, WILDENSTEIN & 
Co., Inc., anD Mr. anp Mrs. Lewis B. WILLIAMs. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


1 lithograph by Guillaume Gavarni, French. I. T. Frary 
1 lithograph by Anton Schutz, American, and 1 by Andrew 
Karoly, Hungarian. Tue Korner & Woop Co. 
13 lithographs by Honoré Daumier, French. Cuartes F, Ramus 
4 lithographs by Honoré Daumier, French. Marcuerirte M. Smitu 
1 lithograph by Andrew Karoly, Hungarian. Paine, WEBBER & Co. 
1 woodcut by Aristide Maillol, French. Anonymous Loan 
TEXTILES AND RUGS 
I rug, 18th century, Chinese. Mrs. CuHeEster C, Bo.ron 


Special Exhibition of American Printed Silks. 
CircuLATED BY THE Art CENTER, NEw YorkK 
EDUCATIONAL 
6 pieces of hand-woven linen, early 19th century, American. 
Pautine V. Kast 
Special Exhibition of Drawings by Children of the Worcester Art 
Museum. Tue Worcester Art Museum 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 1930 


Friday 5. 8.15 p.m. Medieval Ivories, by Dr. Adolph Goldschmidt, 
Professor of Art, University of Berlin, Germany. 
Saturday 6. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Film: Winter Sports. 
Sunday 7. 2.45 p.m. Gallery Talk. Old Masters, by Mr. Ramus. 
4.00 p.m. Frank Lloyd Wright in Contemporary Architec- 
ture, by Miss Young. 
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4.00 p.m. For Young People. A Hero of Ancient Troy, by 
Miss Keyser. 
Wednesday 10. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
Friday 12. 8.15 p.m. Milan and Her Leadership in Lombardy, by Mr. 
Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Saturday 13. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Plays: Theories and Thumbs, 
and The Violin-Maker of Cremona, by VIII and 
IX Grade Pupils of Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School. 
Sunday 14. 2.45p.m. Gallery Talk. Picture Study, by Ann V. Horton. 
4.00 p.m. The Print Club Exhibition, by Mr. Ramus. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. The Wolf of Gubbio, by Miss 
Kast. 
8.15 p.m. Christmas Music by the Glee Clubs of Adelbert 
College, the College for Women and the School of 
Education, assisted by the University Orchestra. 
Friday 19. 8.15 p.m. No Lecture. 
Saturday 20. 3.00p.m. For Young People. The Christmas Rose, a Christ- 
mas Play, by Museum Children. 
Sunday 21. 4.00p.m. The Christmas Rose, a Christmas Play, by 
Museum Children. 
Friday 26. 8.15 p.m. No Lecture. 
Saturday 27. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Film: Good Will to Mexico. 
Sunday 28. 4.00p.m. For Young People. The Horn of St. Blasius, by 
Miss Gibson. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Keyser. 
Sundays at 5.15 p. m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Sculpture, by Mr. Martin. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 
Wednesdays at 5.00 p. m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by Mr. 
Martin. 
Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. This Week in Musical Cleveland, by Mr. Quimby. 
Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
Wednesdays at 8.00 p. m. Modern Art and Decoration, by Miss Young. 
Thursdays at 10.30 a. m. Flemish, Dutch, and German Painting, by Mr. 
Ramus. 
Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. Gallery Classes for 
* Museum Members, by Miss Young. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery IX, Eighth Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels. (Through Decem- 
ber 7). 
Gallery IX, Prints Lent by Members of the Print Club. (Opens December 10). 
Gallery X, South Asiatic Art. 
Educational Corridor, The Fourth Annual Ohio Print Makers’ Exhibition. 
Children’s Museum, Christmas Cribs and Crib Figures. 
Textile Study Room, Historic Brocades, Damasks and Velvets. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY PORTRAIT MEDALLION 
(Actual Size) 
Attributed to Chilian Koch 
South German, worked 1580-1600 
The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1929 


A GROUP OF AMERICAN INDIAN BASKETS 
Bequest of Mrs. Horace Kelley and Gift of Mrs. Lionel A. Sheldon 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Joun LonGc SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON Horp 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haro_p T. CLARK SAMUEL MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
Epwarp B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JouNn L. SEVERANCE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex offciis 
Henry G. DALTON EDWARD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
RALPH M. CoE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 


EDWARD B. GREENE 
WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 
CHARLES. T. BROOKS ALFRED KELLEY 
E. S. BurRKE, Jr. Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
FRANCIS E. DRuRY Woops KING 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT Amos B. McNAIrRy 
Paut L. FEtss LAURENCE H. NorRTON 
CHARLES B. GLEASON KENYON V. PAINTER 
SALMON P. HALLE JAMES PARMELEE 
H. M. HANNA FREDERIC S. PORTER 
EDWARD S. HARKNESS MrRs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Davin S. INGALLS AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sirvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAroLD W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SOPHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Avsistant in Membership EpitH BurRrous 

Assistant at Sales Desk FiLora E. HARD 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBEe 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst. Curatorin Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HOLtis 
Asst. Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 
In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 
Asst. Curator of E jucation Louise M. DuNN 
Assistants: MissKAsT,MR.MARTIN,MR.RAMUS, 
RUGGLES, Miss YOuNG. Secretary, Miss 
ROGERS 
- Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: Miss 
THWING, Miss TALLMAN, MISS VAN DER VEER, 
Miss KLoss, Miss HAWLEy, 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6; 
Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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